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Italy’s seductive and powerful appeal to American artists is the subject of a special 
exhibition, The Lure of Italy: American Artists and the Italian Experience, 1760-1914, at The 
Cleveland Museum of Art from February 3 through April 11, 1993. Lenders to the exhibition 
include such distinguished institutions as the Royal Academy of Arts, London, The Art Institute 
of Chicago, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C., and most major public collections and numerous private collections in the United States. 
Bringing together more than one hundred of the greatest paintings and sculptures of American 
art created in Italy and about Italy, the exhibition examines how American artists during the first 
150 years of our history responded to Italy-to their ideas and preconceptions about it, and to 
the reality of the country and its people. 

Some artists sought tangible reminders of the antiquity of the Old World and the moral 
lessons it held for them and their new society. Set upon the task of empire-building themselves, 
most were well-versed in a cyclical theory of history: a civilization rises, inevitably to fall. They 
saw the monuments of Italy’s past as testimony to the consequences of decadent behavior and 
believed their society could escape that fate, because of the virtues of the American character. 
Their preoccupation with ruined monuments, however, may also testify to their anxiety about 
their society’s future. John Singleton Copley’s 1775 formal portrait, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Izard, 
depicts these rich Americans as connoisseurs, devoted to each other and to the finer things, with 
the ruined Colosseum-the most important monument for early American travelers to Rome- 
looming as an emblem in the background. Throughout the 19th century, members of the middle 
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class, whether prosperous businessmen or artists supported by patrons, emulated such wealthy 
travelers. John Singer Sargent recorded a more intimate family scene in An Interior in Venice 
(1899), depicting his cousins, the Curtises, as part of a life and setting that was both informal 
and grand. He also captured the carefree air of Jane von Glehn painting while her husband 
looks on in an idyllic scene. The Fountain, Villa Torionia, Frascati, Italy (1907). Sargent’s 
celebration of the act of painting is here wed to the value that he, and his American subjects, 
placed on Italy’s fleeting charms and natural beauty. 

The ideals of a pastoral life of leisure and labor in bounteous nature were as much a 
driving preoccupation as the ancient monuments. To find and depict the Italy of their 
expectations, some American artists traveled to remote places and chose carefully selected (or 
edited) scenes, or they stayed in the crowded, modern cities and used models who bore the 
native features associated with classical Italy. Martin Johnson Heade’s Roman Newsboys 
(c. 1848-49) looks like one of the many pictures of street urchins painted by visiting artists, but it 
represents with great immediacy an important and specific moment in Italy history, the brief 
moment in 1848 when it seemed Italy might be peacefully united into a single nation. William 
Morris Hunt’s Italian Peasant Boy (1866) is a more charming and purified image. Hunt didn’t 
need to be in Italy to make this picture; he kept Italian peasant costumes in his Boston studio, 
and painted this image in Paris. 

The sunlight and topography of Italy, both the reality and the idealized image in the 
artist’s mind, helped shape the history of landscape painting. Thomas Cole’s View of Florence 
from San Miniato (1837), painted in New York five years after his first visit to Italy, is the 
earliest known panoramic view of the city painted by an American artist. His extensive notes on 
preliminary drawings elaborate on the quality of the glowing light seen roughly half-an-hour 
before sunset. Wilham Stanley Haseltine’s Capri (1869) takes one of Capri’s craggy coastal 
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rocks and makes it so gigantic that it dwarfs the men and boats in the sea; he has subtly edited 
it to create a tighter pictorial structure than nature had created. 

The very forms of Italian sculpture and painting came to seem to many American artists 
as the instruments through which Italian art, with its lofty moral themes and virtuous figures, 
ennobled its viewers. Whether they chose to emulate classical sculpture or Renaissance 
religious art or painting of the Italian landscape, many American artists defined their greatest 
ambitions within the terms of Italian art. 

Both Rome and Florence were favorite destinations for sculptors, though Florence had 
the advantage because of marble quarries nearby. Horatio Greenough and Hiram Powers, who 
became internationally famous for his full-length marble sculpture, Greek Slave (1849-50), were 
among the first to settle there, in the 1820s and 30s. Both wished to make sculptures that could 
be judged by the standards of the sculptors of antiquity. Edmonia Lewis settled first in 
Florence, then in Rome in the 1860s, where she was warmly welcomed into a circle of women 
sculptors. She was one of the first Americans of color to make her way to Italy-a trip she 
financed by selling copies of her bust of Col. Robert Gould Shaw, who led the first Union 
regiment of African-American solders in the War Between the States. She may have meant her 
bust oi Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1871), in neo-classical style, to point up a parallel to the 
ancient poet, Homer. 

Other black American artists represented include Henry Ossawa Tanner, who spent 
barely a month (spring, 1897) traveling through Italy, but left many notes and sketches; his oil 
sketch, Venetian Bridge (about 1897), quickly and surely executed, is one of only two paintings he 
made in Italy known to survive. Also included is a rare drawing. Basilica Palladiana, Vicenza 
(1914), from the sketchbook of the architect Julian Abele, whose interest in the work of the 
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Renaissance master architect Palladio would inform his later accomplishments in Philadelphia, 
where he was chief designer for a prominent architectural firm. 

The years from 1870 to 1914 saw the reunification of Italy and the increasing 
modernization of the country. Venice, with its great variety of urban and urbane spaces that 
bore few traces of the Industrial Revolution, had a special emotional appeal for Americans. 

And a new aesthetic, which favored the qualities of color, air, and light found in Venice, 
animated the artists of the time-Sargent, James A. McNeil Whistler, Maurice Prendergast, 
among others— to whom Venice offered a distilled essence of the past and a perfect setting for 
artistic exploration. 

The Lure of Italy: American Artists and the Italian Experience, 1760-1914 was organized 
by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. The exhibition and catalogue have been made possible in 
part by grants from the National Endowment for the Humanities and the National Endowment 
for the Arts, federal agencies. Additional support has been provided by The Henry Luce 
Foundation, Inc., the family of Mrs. George Lewis, the Joseph Pellegrino Family Foundation, 
and members of the Sponsors Committee, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Additional assistance 
for the Cleveland showing comes from the Ohio Arts Council. 
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For additional information, photographs, or slides, please contact Adele Z. Silver, Public 
Information Office, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 
44106; 216/421-7340. 



